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The Motives of his late Behaviour are fully lad 
ained; with the yari 
ich paffed between him and the French King; 
and many other curious and intereſting Par- . 
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AN AUTHENTIC 
AC O 
Of the Whole CONDUCT of the 


Young CHEVALIER. 


Dear SIX, 


XHE Requeſts of Reads ought ne- 
ver to be deemed Troubles, but 
when it is not in our Power to 
comply with them: "Yours, of the 


6th Inſtant, in Relation to the Conduct of the 


young Chevalier, is ſo far from being a Matter 
of Diſquiet to me, that Þ rejoice in the Oppor- 
tunity of obliging you, as it happens, that Iam 

able to give you greater Satisfaction in this 


Point, than, perhaps, you expect from me. 


I am not ſurprized to hear you have but 


very confuſed! and indiſtin& Accounts of this 


myſterious Affair, ſince many who are on 
the ſame Spot, know not well what Judg- 
ment to make of it: My Way of Life, you 
an obliges me to converſe with Per- 
Th 5 A 2 ſons 
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ſons of almoſt all Ranks, and as I am looked 
upon as wholly diſintereſted, and negligent 
of every Thing out of the Sphere of my 
own Buſineſs, both Parties communicato their 
Thoughts to me, with a good deal of Free- 
dom. You may poſſibly wonder what I 
mean by the Word Parties; but I aſſure 
you there are Diviſions among the French, 
as well as among the Engliſh, on the Score 
of this young Hero: Some, charmed with 
his fine Perſon and Accompliſhments, ex- 
tremely love, and fincerely wiſh him Succeſs 
in all his Undertakings : Others, deeper ſkilled 
in Politics, think the Acquiſition he. aims 
at would be of Prejudice to the Good of 
their Country, and therefore have uſed their 
utmoſt Endeavours to render of no Effect, 
whatever Reſolutions the King of himſelf 
might have been inclined to make in his 
Favour : Of this latter Claſs are all the Mi- 
niſtry, ond moſt of the Princes of the Blood; 
but the reſt of the Nobleſſe, the greateſt Part 
of the Commonality, and all the Ladies in 
general, are as ſtrong Jacobites as the moſt 
ſanguine of your Nonjurors ; which you will 
_ ealily perceive, before the Concluſion of this 
Letter. | 
To give you a Detail of the Particular: 
of hi Behaviour, ſince the Signing of the 
Preliminaries of Peace, would be doing little, 
though it is all you ſeem to require of me; 


but ] flatter myſelf with being able to let you 
into 


Fr” 
into the Motives, which induced him to act 
in a Faſhion ſo very extraordinary, and ſo 
aſtoniſhing to all Europe; for certain it 1s, 
that he did not all at once throw off that 
Moderation for which he has been ſo much 
famed, and fly in the Face of a King, in 
whoſe Dominions he had taken Refuge : 
No, the Reſentment was long before kindled, 
though it lay ſmother'd in his Breaſt, till Op- 
portunity made it ripe for Action: The Af- 
fronts he gave were premeditated, and came 
on, Step by Step, till they arrived at the Height 
you muſt have had an Account of in the 
public Papers, | 75 

I know it would be natural for you to 
aſk, what Reaſons he could have to juſtify ſo 
violent a Proceeding. I ſhall, therefore, preſent 
you not only with ſuch as I have heard given by 
his Adherents, and could not be denied by 
his Enemies, but alſo with ſuch as from my own 
Obſervation, and upon impartially comparir g 
the former with the more late Circumſtances 


of his Treatment, have occurred to myſelf; 


but which, to make clear to you, I am under 
a Neceſſity of going ſo far back as to his 
Arrival at Paris, aer his Defeat in Scot- 
land, and the unſpeakable Fatigues and 
Dangers he had paſtrd through, in his al- 
moſt miraculous Eſcape from the Hands of 
his Purſuers. | 

Intelligence was no ſooner brought that 
he was landed at Roſcort, than the Caſtle 
£32?! ee A3 20 23404 
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þ St. 1 was ordered to be fitted up 
for his Reception; a great Number of young 
Noblemen attended his Brother to meet him 
on the Road, and conducted him to Paris, 
where he would not be prevailed upon to ſtay 


for any Refreſhment, but went directly to 


Verſailles. The King though at that Time 
in Council, on ſome Affairs of Importance, 
immediately quitted it to receive him, and 
as he advanced took him in his Arms with 
all the Marks of the moſt tender Affection, 
ſaying, as I was informed by one who was 
actually in Preſence : 

* Mon tres cher Prince, je rend grace au 
Ciel gui me donne le Plaifir extreme de vous voir 
arrive en bonne Sante, apres tant de Fatigues 
et de Dangers. Vous avez fait voir que toutes 
Es grandes Qualities des s, et des Plihſ ſophes, 
fe trouvent unies en vous; et jeſpere qu un de 


ces fours, vous receverez la Recompence Fun 


Merite fi extraordinaire. 

After ſtaying about a quarter of an Hour 
with the King, he paſſed to the Queen's 
Apartment, who welcomed him with all 
imaginable Demonſtration of Good Will and 
Satisfaction; the whole Court crouded about 


him to Pay their Compliments as he went 
through 


1 My ,moſt dear Prince, I FEY Heaven for the extreme 
Pleaſure it gives me, to ſee you returned in Safety, after ſo many 
8 and Dangers. Vou have proved that all the great 
Qualities of the Heroes and Philoſophers are united in you, and 
1 hope that one Day, yoſ will receive the Reward of ſuch 
extraordinary Merit. 
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through the Rooms in going out of the Pa- 
lacez ſcarce could they have teſtified greater 
Joy, or expreſſed themſelves in Terms more 
warm, had Monſieur le Dauphin been en- 
gaged in the ſame dangerous Expedition, and 
returned from it in Safety. 1 +4 

In Spight of the Reaſons the French have 
given for their Sincetity being called in 
Queſtion, and in Spite of the Events which 
have ſince happened to give the Lye to all 
theſe kind Profeſſions, I cannot help think- 
ing but that the King had really a ray great 
perſonal Regard for the young Chevalier, 
though the Intereſt of his Kingdom, and the 
inceſſant Remonſtrances of his Miniſters (ſome 
of whom it is ſuſpected have other Views, 
beſides the national Concerns) have prevented 
his Majeſty from giving ſach Proofs of that 
Regard as the other expected, and he made 
him hope. But, however that may be, the 
Sincerity of the Queen's Profeſſions admits no 
Doubt; her Majeſty and the Princeſs Sobzeſtz 
had paſſed ſorne Yar of their Youth toge- 
ther; they had contracted the moſt intimate 
and laſting Friendſhip with each other, and 


it is natural to ſuppoſe the favourite Son of 


a Perſon who had been ſo dear to her, and 
who has ſo much the Reſemblance of his 
Mother, cannot be indifferent to her: It has 
been with a Kind of maternal Tenderneſs ſhe 


has always looked upon him, and 1 have 


been told by ſeveral about her Majeſty, that 
A'S: 7} when- 


68s ) 

whenever he came to Court (which till the 
Signing the Peace, he did once or twice every 
Week) ſt uſed to keep him in Converſation 
for whole Hours together, and make him re- 
cite to her, and the Ladies who were with her, 
his Adventures; the Detail of which ſeldom 
failed of drawing Tears from her Eyes; nor 
were the young Princefles, one of them eſ- 
pecially, leſs affected with the melancholly 
Story. e 6 

This, you will ſay, was ſufficient to flatter 
a youthful Heart, yet did he not _ at all 
elevated with it; the Memory of his Diſ- 


appointment was yet too recent, and the 


News, which was continually arriving of the 
Commitments, Trials, and Executions of 
ſome of his moſt faithful Followers, filled him 
with an Anxiety, which left but little Room 
for pleaſurable Ideas. 

Punctillioes, however, were to be ob- 
ſerved; the little Viſit he had made at Ver- 


ſailles, was, as it were, incog. It was ne- 


ceſſary he ſhould pay his Compliments in 
Form, and in the Character his Father had con- 
ferred upon him, that of Prince-Regent of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; accordingly 
in about ten Days after, he ſet out from the 
Caſtle, with a Parade and Equipage, which, as 
I had the Curioſity to be one of the Spectators 
of, I ſhall deſcribe as near as my Memory 
will permit, * 
. Having 
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HFaving an Intereſt with one of the Do- 
meſtics, I was placed by him in the Salon of 
the Caſtle, which commanding the great Stair- 
Caſe, and the Gate at the ſame time, gave 
me a full View of the young Chevalier, and 
thoſe who attended him, as they paſſed 
through and went into the Coaches, which 
ſtood ready to receive them. Into the firſt, 
went the Lords Ogilvy and Elcho with the ve- 
nerable Glenbucket, and Mr. Kelly his Secre- 
tary : — In the ſecond, went the young 
Chevalier himſelf, with Lord Lewis Gordan, 
and the eldeſt Lockhezl, who was Maſter of 
the Horſe to him; two Pages richly habited 
lolling on the Boot, and ten Footmen in the 
Livery of the Character he aflumes, walked 
on each Side: —In the third, went four Gen- 
tlemen of his Bed-Chamber, one of whom 
you muſt have heard ſpeak of, for he was a 
long Time Priſoner in Newgate, they call him 
Captain Stafford; the Names of the others I 
do not know; the younger Lockhe:l, with ſe- 
veral Gentlemen, followed on Horſe- back; all 
made a very grand Appearance, but the young 
Chevalier himſelf took off my Attention from 
every Thing beſides. I ſhall fay nothing of 
his Perſon, you have doubtleſs heard it ſuffi- 
ciently deſcribed, I ſhall only tell you that he 
did not at that Time entirely truſt to the 
Graces it had received from Nature for attract- 
ing Admiration; his Habit had in it, I thought 
ſomewhat of an uncommon Elegance: 


His 
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His Coat was Roſe- coloured Velvet embroider- 


ed with Silver, and lined with ſilver Tiſſue; 


his Waiſtcoat was a rich gold Brocade, with 
a Spangled Fringe fet on in Scollops; the 
Cockade in his Hat, and the Buckles of his 
Shoes were Diamonds ; the George at his Bo- 
fom, and the Order of St. Andrew, which he 
wore alſo tied by a Piece of green Ribbon to 
one of the Buttons of his Waiſtcoat, were 
prodigiouſly illuſtrated with large Brilhants 
in fine, he glittered all over like the Star, which 
they tell you appeared at his Nativity, and 
rendered him an Object, which I ſhould have 


been ſorry to have omitted ſeeing. I heard 


afterwards that he ſupped with the King, 
Queen, and Royal Family, and that all who 
attended him were magnificently entertained 
at the ſeveral Tables appointed for them, ac- 
cording to the Rank they held under him. 

I ſhould not have mention'd theſe Particu- 
lars, but to ſhew you that the French Court 
took all imaginable Pains to lull him into a 
Forgetfulneſs of the Breach of paſt Promiſes, 
and perſwade him that his Concerns would 
now be taken into immediate Conſideration. 
It was certainly Policy m him, to let them 
think their Artifices had ſucceeded in this 
Point, fince at preſent, he had no other Re- 
fource; but what J have to relate, will eaſily 
convince you he was far from being in reality 
impoſed upon to their Wiſh even at the very 
8 . TO 

| He 


(11) 
He had already ſadly experienced how ſmall 
a Dependence he ought to place on their moſt 
fair Profeſſions. When Lord John Drummond 
arriv'd in Scotland with the Handful of Men 
he carry'd thither, he publiſh'd a Declaration, 
wherein he expreſſly told that deluded Nation 
that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was determin'd 
to aſſiſt his good Ally, (for fo he term'd the 
young Chevalier) with all his Forces, if found 
needful for the Reduction of . thoſe Places 
which ſhould ſtand ont againſt him. How 
far this Promiſe was verify'd every one 
knows; it was not, therefore, Words but 
Deeds, which could now perſuade a Perſon 
of that Penetration the young Chevalier is 
allow'd to have, into a Belief that they had 
ere ur FRA. | 
They were too good Judges of his Capacity 
not to know in what Light he would con- 
ceive their Behaviour towards him, in Cafe 
ſomewhat was not done, as well as faid ; 
to give therefore a Gloſs to this Decep:ion, 
that Miniſter to whom was imputed the 
Blame of countermanding thoſe Troops, 
which had been- actually embark'd in or- 
ler to proceed to Scotland, was remov'd 
rom his Poſt, and one who was ſuppos'd 
a Favourer of the young Chevaler's Pre- 
enſions, put into his Place: Several new 
Regiments were rais'd, as it was given out, 
or his Service, and the Command of two 


Engliſh 
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His Coat was Roſe-coloured Velvet embroider- 


ed with Silver, and lined with filver Tiſſue; 


his Waiſtcoat was a rich gold Brocade, with 
a Spangled Fringe fet on in Scollops; the 
Cockade in his Hat, and the Buckles of his 
Shoes were Diamonds ; the George at his Bo- 
fom, and the Order of St. Andrew, which he 
wore alſo tied by a Piece of green Ribbon to 


one of the Buttons of his Waiſtcoat, were 


prodigiouſly illuſtrated with large Brilliants ; 
in fine, he glittered all over like the Star, which 
they tell you appeared at his Nativity, and 
rendered him an Object, which I ſhould have 
been ſorry to have omitted ſeeing. I heard 
afterwards that he ſupped with the King, 
Queen, and Royal Family, and that all who 
attended him were magnificently entertained 
at the ſeveral Tables appointed for them, ac- 
cording to the Rank they held under him. 

J ſhould not have mention'd theſe Particu- 
lars, but to ſhew you that the French Court 
took all imaginable Pains to lull him into a 
Forgetfulneſs of the Breach of paſt Promiſes, 
and perſwade him that his Concerns would 
now be taken into immediate Conſideration. 


It was certainly Policy in him, to let thgem 


think their Artifices had ſucceeded in this 
Point, fince at preſent, he had no other Re- 
fource; but what I have to relate, will eafily 
convince you he was far from being in reality 
impoſed upon to their Wiſh even at the very 
__— * 1 
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He had already fadly experienced how- ſm 
a Dependence he ought to place on their mot 


fair Profeſſions. When Lord John Drummond 


artiv'd in Scotland with the Handful of Men 


he carry'd thither, he publiſh'd a Declaration, 


wherein he expreſlly told that deluded Nation 
that his Moſt Chriftian Majeſty was determin'd 
to aſſiſt his good Ally, (for ſo he term'd the 
young Chevalier with all his Forces, if found 
needful for the Reduction of thoſe Places 
which ſhould ſtand ont againſt him. How 
far this Promiſe was verify'd every one 
knows; it was not, therefore, Vords but 
Deeds, which could now perſuade a Perſon 
of that Penetration the young Chevaler is 
allow'd to have, into a Belief that they had 
his Intereſt at Heart. | 

They were too good Judges of his Capacity 
not to know in what Light he would con- 
ceive their Behaviour towards him, in Cafe 
ſomewhat was not done, as well as faid ; 
to give therefore a Gloſs to this Decep:ion, 
'that Miniſter to whom was imputed the 


Blame of countermanding thoſe Troops, - 


which had been actually embark'd in or- 
der to proceed to Scotland, was remov'd 
from his Poſt, and one who was ſuppos'd 
a Favourer of the young Chevalier's Pre- 
tenſions, put into his Place: Several new 
Regiments were rais'd, as it was given out, 
for his Service, and the Command of two 


of them, which were wholly compos d of - 
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Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, were given to Lord 
Ogiluy, and the younger Lockheil. (It was 
the Former of theſe, who being afterwards 
ſent into the Low-Countries, fought with 
ſo much Deſperation at the Battle of 1 
Val.) | 

While theſe Preparations were going for- 
ward, This hoks well, cry'd the Adherents of 
the young Chevalier; nor is it to be wonder'd-at 
that they were impoſed upon by theſe fair 
Pretences, when the French themſelves be- 
lieved great Things were now upon the Tapis 
for him, ſuch of them I mean as did 
not conſider that it was the Policy of thoſe at 
the Helm to diſtreſs, not change, the Govern- 
ment in England, and how diſadvantageous 
1t would be to their Scheme of Univerſal Mo- 
narchy, to have the Br:t:/þ Throne fall'd by 
any Perſon whatever, who had no Foreign 
Dominions. to divide his Cares, and conſe- 
queutly could have no other Views than the 
Glory and Intereſt of a People, whoſe Welfare 
they the French, had always look'd upon with 
a jealous Eye, and the Force of whoſe Arms, 
when juſtly provok'd, they had in many In- 
ſtances fatally experienced. 

This Reflection, methinks, ſhould be of 
itſelf ſufficient to diſſipate all thoſe vain Imagi- 
nations, with which the Well-wiſhers of the 
Stuart Family have ever - flattered themſelves, 
and make them ſee that if they have no 
other Hopes, they may fit down en 
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with their Lot; for unleſs they could pro- 
duce ſome good Arguments to prove France 
would receive Benefit, by ſetting any Branch 


of that Family on the Throne of Great-Bri- 
tain, and not, on the contrary, be prejudiced 


by it, or that ſhe was ever prevailed upon to 
do any thing wherein ſhe did not propoſe ſome 
Intereſt to herſelf; *till they can do this, I ſay, 
nothing can be more chimerical than the Ex- 
pectations they have been forming for ſo many 
Years, and which they on every Occaſion ſtill 
continue to form, to the real Diſadvantage of 
the Cauſe they wiſh to promote. I make 
no Queſtion but you ſaw them extremely alert 


there, as well as they were here, on the News that 


thoſe Regiments, I mentioned, were ordered to 
march towards Diepe, Bulloign, and Calais, 


I ſuppoſe they made themſelves ſure that the firſt 


foggy Night would bring them upon the Eng- 


liſh Coaſts with the young Chevaler at the 
Head! — But Raillery apart. 


The young Chevalier was not to be impos'd 


upon by this Equipment any more than if it had 


never been made; he told the Miniſtry in plain 
Terms, that the Troops they offer'd were but 


an inconſiderable Few in Compariſon with the 


Number requiſite for ſucceeding in his Attempt ; 
and that he would neither hazard his own Per- 


ſon, nor the Lives of thoſe, who might poſſi- 


bly join him on his Landing, on ſo vague and 
romantick an Expedition : I am ready to be- 


lieve he might give ſome ſuch Anſwer as this, 


becauſe 


bl 


(14) 
becauſe I am well aſſur'd that he publickly 
declared, he never more would ſet his Foot 
within the Britiſb Territories, unleſs call'd by 
the People, or with a Force ſufficient to over 
awe all Oppoſition could be made, and fave 
the Effuſion of Blood, too much of which had 
been already ſhed. | 5 

The ſending theſe Troops, however, to 
the Sea-Coaſts, anſwer'd the End of the Mi- 
niſtry, as it hinder'd the Embarkation of the 
Engliſb Forces for Flanders, fo ſoon as they 
were expected, and indeed wanted there. 

Thus you ſee, Sir, and he himſelf ſaw, 
that his Name and Pretenſions were only made 
the Dupes of their own Deſigns ; a Conſider- 
ation which probably gave him no leis Matter 
of Diſcontent, than the little Appearance he 
found of gaining his Point by any other Means. 
But, whatever was his Chagrin on this Score, 
he concealed it, returning Fineſſe with Fineſſ?, 
when they alledg'd, which indeed they might 
do with a great deal of Truth, the Impracti- 
cability of ſparing a greater Number; he ſeem- 
ed to allow the Juſtice of their Reaſoning, 
and to be content to wait the. Iſſue of Things, 
faying, he would not give himſelf leave to fu- 

ſpect the Veracity of the Promiſes had been 
made him; and ſhould depend on being ef- 
fectually ſuccoured, when Heaven ſhopld be 
pleaſed to give Succeſs to their Arms in Ialy. 
I cannot, here forbear remarking, though 
ſomewhat foreign. to the Purpoſe, that he was 


; never 


* 
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never known to expreſs any Satisfaction at the 
Conqueſts they made in Flanders, though 
Marſhal Saxe, who was known to be his hear- 
ty Friend, had the Glory of them ; which 
ſeems to me as if he till attered himſelf with 
the ſecret Hope of being one Day eſtabliſhed 
in England; for on all Occaſions, even when 
he was moſt careſſed by the King and Mini- 
ſtry, he could not refirain bimſelf from teſti- 
fying a very great Concern at any Event, which 
ſeemed a Diminution of the Britiſb Honour. 
J have been told by Perſons of the beſt Credit, 
that when any of the French Wits, who are 
but too apt to depreciate all Countries but their 
own, have ſpoken contemptuouſly of the Po- 
licy, Manners, and even Bravery, of the Eng- 
k/h Nation, he has replicd, with the utmoſt 
Warmth, that whatever Reaſons might at pre- 
ſent juſtify ſuch Sarcaſms, there was not a 
People in the World who had been more fear- 
ed and reſpected by their Neighbours ; and 
that it they did not continue to be fo, it was 
wholly owing to the bad Management of a 
few weak, or corrupt Men, at the Helm, and 
| ought not in Juſtice to be charged upon the 
Nation in general: — But I ſhall hereafter 
have a better Opportunity of ſhewing you how 
much he has the Britiſb Glory at Heart, when 
the Deſigns of the French growing more bare- 
fac d on entering into the Treaty of Peace, 
left him at E to Es his Sentiments 
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with leſs Reſerve, — I ſhall now return to the 


Narrative you requeſt of me. 


About this Time it was that paſt Promiſes 


were renewed, and thoſe freſh ones made, the 
Breach of which he has fince ſo loudly com- 
plained of, and ſo highly reſented. Some, 
even who are very near the Royal Preſence, 
made no Scruple of ſaying publickly, that the 
King had given him the moſt ſolemn Aſſu- 
rance, that on the Concluſion of the War, he 
would make uſe of his utmoſt Endeavoart to 
eſtabliſh him in his Claim, or failing in that 


Attempt, afford him a perpetual Aſylum in his 


Dominions ; tho” they now pretend, that his 
Majeſty ought not to think himſelf bound by 
thoſe Promiſes to act contrary to the Good of 
his People. 

Whatever Credit the young Chevalier might 
give to the former Part of this Promiſe, it is very 
plain he depended on the latter, by the Impa- 
rence he expreſſed at finding it of no Effect, and 
of a Piece with all the others had been made to 
him : — He took the Opportunity, however, of 
theſe kind Profeſſions, to propoſe ſoliciting the 
Court of Spain, to contribute ſomewhat on 
her Part with Conjunction with them: and 


this they readily agreed to, as they knew ſhe | 


had even leſs than themſelves, at that Time; 


the Power of aſſiſting him either with Men ot 


Amunition ; — he knew it alſo himſelf but was 
willing to make Tryal how far they would car- 


ry on the Deception, and perhaps likewiſe to 
ſee 
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ſee in what Manner the Spaniſo Monarch 
would reliſh ſuch a Propotfiion : But .it-is alto- 
gether impoſſible to ſay, fora Certainty, with 
what View this Viſit was calculated, for he 
reſolved to go in Perſon, and truſt neither to 
Letters, nor Meſlages. 5 

You muſt have had an Account in the Pa- 
pers of the Journey he took to Madrid, but 
could not be informed of any Part of his Sac- 
ceſs, any more than the Motives which induc- 
ed him to go thither, both which he has al- 
ways kept ſo inviolably ſecret, that we are here 
as much in the Dark as you can be; we only 
are told, that he was extremely well received 
by their Majeſties, the Queen Dowager, and 
all the Court: As to the Succours he demand- 
ed, it is very plain they were not granted; 
but moſt People believe he had an Equivalent 
in Money; and now I have mentioned that 
Article, I muſt take Notice, that he could not 


be without receiving very conſiderable Supplies 


from ſome Part, or other, to enable him to ſup- 
port a Court, no leſs brilliant and expenſive, 
than if he were actually in Poſſeſſion of the 
Title he aſſumes, and the Appointments an- 
nex'd to It. 

His Stay at Madrid was extremely ſhort ; 
they tell you not exceeding five, or ſix Days, 
yet was he abſent from Paris upwards of four 
Months, during which Time it was confident- 
ly reported, and is ſtill believed, that he viſit- 
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ed * two other Courts, and was highly careſs'd 
at both; and that, moreover, a Treaty of 
Marriage was actually on Foot, ſome ſaid con- 
cluded, between him and a certain Princeſs of 
one of them: They even went ſo far, as to 
give a Deſcription of a magnificent Entertain- 
ment made on that Occaſion, compoſed of 
no leſs than, two Hundred Diſhes, and many 
other Particulars, which it would be needleſs 
to inſert, as we find nothing as yet has come 
of the whole Story. 

It muſt be owned there was ſomething of a 
Myſtery in the Tour he made, even from the 
Manner of his ſetting out: He went ex- 
tremely private, had only three or four of his 
Domeſticks with him, the others knew no- 
thing of his intended Departure till he was 
gone, yet could he ſcarce have paſſed the Con- 
fines of France, before every Body fancied 
themſelves Maſters of the Secret : — It is pro- 
bable that the Knowledge that ſeveral Cou- 
riers, for ſome Time before, had paſſed be- 
tween him and thoſe Courts, might give them 
room to think as they did. 

For my own Part I am far from being cer- 
tain, that he was ever at either of the Courts 
they mentioned, much leſs of any thing rela- 
ting to a Negociation of Marriage; though it 
then paſſed ſo current here, that any one who 

had 


As theſe Courts were not ſpecified in the Letter, we will 
not preſume to palm our own Conjectures on the Public, but 
leave every Reader to judge as he ſhall think moſt reaſonable. 
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had ſeemed to doubt it, would have been 
laughed at; but this I am apt to think might 
be owing to the great Confidence with which 
thoſe of his Retinue, and others of his Ad- 
herents, aſſerted "by? Gentleman who held 
a conſiderable Poſt about him, and has al- 
ways been looked upon as pretty much ho- 
noured with his Confidence, happening to 
come a little merry into ſome Company where 
I was one Night, it was taken Notice of by 
ſomebody that he had no Cockade in his 
Hat; it has dropped off, ſaid be, I ſuppoſe as I 
cane hither ; but no Matter, we ſhall all have 

* other Sort of Cockades when his R—1 H—1s 
comes back, 

Thus fure do ſome People make themſelves 
of what they ardently defire : — Had the 
Thing they talked of indeed been practicable, 


it muſt have been as much to the Inte- 


reſt of the young Chevalier, as his Accep- 
tance of a Propoſal of Marriage, which they 
ſay was afterwards made him with a Princeſs 
of Modena, would have been the Reverſe; 
but he too well knew how unpopular that 
Name was to the Engliſb, not to reject an 
Offer, which would certainly have greatly ag- 
gravated the Diſlike they had already expreſſed 
to his Pretenſions. | 
But whatever Diſappointments he might 
have met with in the Tour he had been 
making, none feemed to affect him ſo much 
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(an ) 
as the Step his Brother had juſt taken of 
becoming an Eccleſiaſtic: A Reſolution ſo 
deteſtable to the People of England, and 
conſequently ſo detrimental to the Intereſt of 
the Stuart Family, it muſt be confeſt had a 
Right to alarm him; but thoſe who are beſt 
acquainted with his Temper, will tell you, 
that it was not the Conſideration of Intereſt, 
which gave him the greateſt Subject of Diſ- 
quiet, and that a more generous and tender 
Motive made this Misfortune fit with double 
Weight upon him: It ſeems he has al- 
ways been eminently remarkable for both filial 
and fraternal Affection, and to think that ſuch 
a Blow was given to his Hopes by a Brother, 
and conſented to by a Father, {truck a moſt 
deadly Damp on the natural Gaiety, and Vi- 
vacity of his Diſpoſition : — He had ſhewn 
how well he could ſupport the ill Uſage of 
Enemies, but was yet to learn how to bear 
that of Friends, ſo near and ſo dear as he had 
ever held them in their ſeveral Relations to 
him. It is a great while ſince I read any 
Enghſh Poetry, but I never reflect on this 
Circumſtance of the young Chevalier's Cata- 
logue of Misfortunes, without this Line of 


Mr. Dryden's coming freſh into Mind: 


| Fate ne er "er frikes deep, but when Unkindneſs joins. 


| * may be alledged, that he had no Rea- 
fo to be ſo deeply affected on the Score of 
Un- 


( 21 ) 
Unkindneſs, on his Father's Side at leaſt, 
becauſe whatever Succeſs had crown'd his 
Attempt, He, the old Chevalier, muſt have 
firſt enjoyed the Benefit of it, and therefore 
it could not be ſuppoſed, he would conſent to 
any Thing that might contribute to deſtroy 
his ow72 preſent Expectations, meerly to over- 
throw thoſe of his Son, in futuro; ſo that the 
young Chevalier could not᷑ accuſe him of lo- 


ving him leſs than he did himſelf.— But in An- 


ſwer to this, I muſt inform you, that what- 


ever People on your Side the Water may ima- 
gine, we on this are fully perſuaded, that the 
old Chevalier is as far from deſiring, as it is 
likely he is from expecting, to reap any Fruit 
of his Son's Labours.— That the long Series 
of repeated Diſappointments, Deceptidns, and 


Treacheries he has met with in the Proſecu- 


tion of his Aim, have at length made him 
weary of it, and that he rather chuſes to paſs 
the Remainder of his Days in a Retirement, 
which Uſe has rendered pleaſing to him, than 
to embark in the Cares of State, in caſe the 
Dignity he once was ſo ambitious of was offer- 
ed him. | | 
How ſtrange ſoever this may appear to you, 
I have been aſſured by a Perſon of great Va- 
racity, who ſaid he had it from the Mouth of 
one of thoſe who attended the young Chevalier 
from Rome, that when the Commiſſion of 
Regency was given to him, his Father at the 
ſame Time told him, it never ſhould be revo- 
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ked, and whatever Succeſs attended his Enter- 
rize, it ſhould be all his own, for he now 
thought himſelf too far advanced in Life to 
begin to be a King. 

No ſuch Thing indeed was inſerted in the 
Declarations he ſent into England and Scot- 
land, (though by the Way 1 know not but 
it would have been better for the Cauſe if it 
had been ſo) but the whole Tenor of his 
Deportment for ſome Years paſt, in my Opi- 
nion, juſtifies all that is ſaid on this Score; 
and if fo, . however. negligent and unambi- 
tious he may be of a Dignity to which he 
thinks himſelf born, he ſhould, at leaſt, ac- 
cording to the Judgment of all his Friends, 
have avoided doing any Thing, which might 
prejudice the Pretenſions of a Son, who, it 
plainly appears, is of a far different way of 
Thinking. 

The Diſcontent of the young Chevalier, 
however, never broke out in any diſreſpect- 
ful Terms againſt his Father : He continued 
to drink his Health every Day at Dinner, 
with the ſame Warmth as ever: He contented 
himſelf with omitting that of his Brother, and 
forbidding all who were about him ever to 
mention his Name in his Preſence. 

You tell me, that you find People with 
you very much divided in their Opinions 
concerning this young Gentleman's Proceed- 
ing, and really, Sir, we here are at as great 
a Loſs how to account for it. Some look on 
887 5 it 


(. 23.3) 
it as a Fit of Bigotry, others of Deſpair, but 
the greateſt Number term it the Reſult of 


Avarice and Ambition, as thinking the Re- 


venue of a Cardinal a better Proviſion for a 
younger Brother, than any thing he could 
hope for, even ſhould their Family ever be 
reſtored; and if you will take my Judgment 
in the Buſineſs, the latter ſeems to be the true 
Caſe. —— The Event was ſudden and un- 
expected : —— During the whole Time of 
his Brother's Abſence on his Expedition in 
Scotland, nor for a long Time after his Re- 
turn, he never gave any Symptoms of an 
over-flaming Devotion, ſeemed as little ad- 
dicted to Superſtition as the young Chevalier 
himſelf, than whom no Man can be leſs, and 
rather more delighted with what are called 
the Gaieties and Pleaſures of Life, till a 
a little before he declared his Intention of go- 
ing back to .Rome, and then indeed it was 
neceſſary for him to put on a more grave and 


ſolemn Air, befitting the Character he intended 


to aſſume. 
But whatever were his private Reaſons for 


taking the Hat, I muſt ſtill return to my former 
Poſition, that the Father (without whoſe Per- 
miſſion it could not have been done) in humour- 
ing him in ſo ill-judged, and ſo unſeaſonable 
an Action, ſhewed leſs Regard than might 
have been expected from him to his elde/f 
Son, and ſuch a Son, who doubtleſs is (as, I 


have been credibly informed, a very great Per- 
B 4 ſon, 
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ſon, who could not be ſuſpected of any Par- 
tiality, ſaid of him) a Son that any Father 
. be proud of. 

I would not have you imagine, that be- 
cauſe I ſpeak in this Manner of the young 
Chevalier, I am any Ways changed in my 
Principles, or am tempted either by the Senſe 
I have of the many amiable Qualities he is 
Maſter of, or by the Compaſſion, which I 
think every generous, and diſintereſted Heart 
muſt feel for the Severity of his Fate, to wiſh 
him any Succeſs in Prejudice of that Conſtitu- 
tion, I was taught from my moſt early Years, 
to prefer above all other Conſiderations, or At- 
tachments whatſoever ; I only think it is pity 
he did not happen to be placed in ſome other 
Sphere than what he is, where he might have 
ſhone with greater Advantage to himſelf, and 
more to the Benefit of Mankind. 

_ Virtue ought certainly to be rever'd where- 
ever it is found, and with how much Reaſon 
ſoever the Claim of the young Chevalier may 
be obnoxious, it follows not that his Perſon 
and good Qualities ſhould be ſo too, or that 
we ſhould deny our Pity for thoſe Misfortunes 
to which he was born, and fall not on him 
through his own Miſconduct, but that of 
others. 

But I think ew is no need of apologizing 
for myſelf on this Account, to a Perſon whoſe 
Zeal for the preſent Eſtabliſnment can never 
make forgetful of as is owing to Humanity, 
and 
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and the Precepts of Juſtice and Morality. - I 
| ſhall therefore continue to ſpeak my Sentiments 
without Reſerve, as they ſhall naturally ariſe 
on the Occaſion, fince you will find them ſuch 
as become an honeſt Man, and a Chriſtian, and 
cannot, by any reaſonable Perſon at leaſt, be 
conſtrued into a Violation of that Reſpect, 
which is due, from every Engl:/hman, to the 
Houſe of Hanover, nor of the Duty and Af- 
fection I owe my Country. 

The precipitate Departure of the young 
Chevalier's Brother, and the News which ſoon 
arrived of his being made a Member of the 
Conclave, did not ſeem ſo much a Matter of 
Dejection to his Adherents, as to ſee himſelf 
return without any viſible Tokens of having 
accompliſhed either of thoſe great Affairs it 
was ſaid he went upon :— That concerning the 
above-mentioned Marriage eſpecially, fat the 
heavieſt upon them; tho' they continued, and 
to this Hour ſtill continue to aſſert, (either be- 
cauſe they really believe it, or becauſe they pre- 
tend to do ſo, thro' the Shame of owning they 
have been deceived by the Strength of Imagi- 
nation) that the Thing is concluded on, and 
the Completion only delayed on Account of 
ſome Events, which are expected to happen. 
The French, notwithſtanding, take this Op- 
portunity of being witty upon him : A Clerk 
belonging to M. 4 Argenſon ſaid, in my Hear- 
ing, to one of thoſe who had expreſſed him- 
_ in the moſt ſanguine Terms, Well, Sir, 

your 
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your Maſter is come back T think in juſt the ſame 


State in which he went: Tuo or three more ſuch 
Diſappointments in Love and Ambition will cer- 
tainly make him weary of the World, and take 
the Order of Malta. 

I never could hear that the young Chevalier 
himſelf ever ſpoke any Thing to confirm or 
contradict whatever Reports were ſpread on 
this Account, tho" it is not probable he was 
ignorant of any Part of them : Nor 1s it to be 
wondered at, that he ſhould be filent on this 
Head, fince of late he has been ſo in Things 
of much leſs Importance. A ſad Experience 
of the monſtrous Ingratitude, and Infidelity of 
ſome he moſt confided in, may well indeed 
have taught him to lock his Secrets with more 
Care than his Treaſures, from even thoſe who 
pretend the greateſt Zeal for his Cauſe, and to 

reſerve the ſame Caution with all who call 
themſelves his Friends, as with his moſt open 
and avowed Enemies. 

I am now obliged to leave a kind of Chaſm 
in my Hiſtory; for, from this Time till after 
the Battle of la Val, tho' Couriers were almoſt 
every Week paſſing and repaſſing between the 
Court of the young Chevalier, and ſeveral Parts 
of Europe, which ſhewed there was ſome De- 
fign of great Moment in Hand, yet the Na- 
ture of it was kept ſo cloſe, that not the leaſt 
Hint of it tranſpired, and I have only one Par- 
ticular to acquaint you with, which perhaps 
the young Chevalier's Diſdain of the Propaſi- 


tion, 
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tion, made him think unworthy of being atany 
Pains to conceal. It was this. 

Cardinal Tencin, who every one knows is 
indebted for his Elevation to the Dignity he 
now enjoys to the Intereſt and Favour of the 
Father of the young Chevalier, came to the 
Caſtle of St. Anthoine more frequently than it is 
likely his Preſence was deſired, to pay his Com- 
pliments, as he ſaid, to the Son of a Perſon 
to whom he was ſo highly obliged. In one of 
thoſe Viſits, after many Proteſtations of the 
unfeigned Zeal he had for the Service of their 
illuſtrious Family, he took Occaſion of givin 
ſome broad Hints, that, in Spite of the preſent 
Circumſtances of Affairs, the Miniſtry might 
poſſibly find out ſome Expedient to gratify him 
with the Succours he demanded, provided that, 
in caſe of a Reſtoration to the Crown of Great 
Britain, the Kingdom of Ireland were yielded 
up and made a Province to France, as an Equi- 
valent for the Expence the Government muſt 
neceſſarily be at in ſuch an Undertaking. 

I am told the Cardinal had ſcarce finiſhed 
what he had to ſay, when the young Chevalier 
ſtarted from his Seat, and not able to contain 
how much he was irritated, cried out,“ Non, 
Monſicur Cardinal, tout ou rien! Point de 
Partage ! Theſe Words it ſeems he repeated 
ſeveral Times, walked backwards and forwards 
in an Agitation which was not uſual in him. 
3 Cardinal perceiving how his Propoſal 

Was 
No, Lord Cardinal, — All or Nothing! No partition. 
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Importance to my preſent Purpoſe, ſince they 
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was reliſhed, begged he would make no men- 
tion of the Thing to the King or Miniſtry, it 
being, he ſaid, only a Project of his own, 
which the Love and Regard he ever had for 
their illuſtrious Houſe put into his Head. To 
which the young Chevalier replied, that he 
ſhould not give himſelf the Trouble even to 
think of it. 

Whether the Cardinal had any Orders to 
make this Propoſal, or whether in Reality it 
was no more than a Scheme of his own, can- 
not be determined ; but it appears to me not 
unlikely that he might put ſuch a Thing into 
the Miniſters Heads, with a View that in caſe 
they approved it, and the young hevalier had 
conſented, the Primacy of that Kingdom, 
when it fell into the Hands of France, might 
be added to his other Eccleſiaſtical Benefices. 

The Subjects of France beginning now to 
feel the Miſeries of War, particularly the trad- 
ing Part of the Nation, by the almoſt total 
Stagnation of their Commerce, the Miniſtry 
thought it Time to think of Peace. The 


Advantage gained at the Battle of /a Val, and 


the taking Sir John Ligonier Priſoner, afforded 
a fair Pretence for making ſome Overtures that 
Way, under a Shew of Generoſity, and with- 
out any Diminution of that Glory the French, 
on all Occaſions, affect to be ſo very tenacious 
of. Of what Nature theſe Overtures were, 
has not been made public, nor is it of any 


did 
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3d .1 not at that Time take Place; nor had 1 
mentioned any Thing of this Incident, but be- 
cauſe the young Chevalier, who, by ſome Means 
or other, had private Intelligence of all that 
paſſed, had ſeveral Conferences with Monſieur 
le Count de Maurepas, and ſome others of the 
Miniſtry upon it ; who then gave him freſh 
Aſſurances, that it was only to amuſe the Eng- 
hſh, and nothing would be done, which could 
prove of any effectual Prejudice to his Claim. 
If you aſk, why all this Pains was taken to 
cajole and flatter an unhappy. Exile, who had 
it not in his Power to redreſs whatever Treat- 
ment might be given him, the Anſwer is caſy: 
— His Misfortunes made them look upon him 
a fit Engine to keep by them, ready to play 
off whenever they found it neceſſary either to 
impede Great Britain in the Succeſs of her 
Arms, or to force her into a Peace upon their 
own Terms. — Both theſe Views muſt have 
been diſappointed by a Rupture with a Perſon 
whoſe Pretenſions alone could give her an 
Diſquiet; for it cannot be ſuppoſed that all 
this was calculated merely to impoſe upon him, 
and keep him in good Humour ; but through 
him to perplex the Engliſb Miniſtry, and in- 
volve that Nation in continual Apprehenſions 
of an Invaſion on his Account, Judge, Sir, 
how grating this muſt be to a Perſon of the 
Diſpoſition he has ſince given ſuch convincing 


Proof of? But what could he do in the pre- 


ſent Situation of his Affairs? To ſhew his Diſ- 
guſt 
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guſt might, inſtead of bringing any Remedy, 
probably render them yet worſe. —I have 
been informed, however, that it required no 
leſs than all his own good Senſe, joined to the 
repeated Commands of his Father, in all the 
Anſwers he ſent to his Letters of Complaint, 
to oblige him to reſtrain, ſo long as he did, that 
Indignation, which at laſt broke out in the Man- 
ner you have heard. He might, it may be ſaid, 
have found in ſome other Court, as well as in 
that of France, the ſame Aſylum, and might 
poſſibly. there too have met with the ſame De- 
ception as here, to ſerve ſome Purpoſe or other 
of their own: So hard was the Condition 
of his Fate, that which way ſoever he turned, 
he found himſelf conſtrained to become the 
Inſtrument of diſtrefling a People he had been 
always taught it was his Province to regard 

with the tendereſt Affection. | 
The pacific Scheme being for the prefent 
laid aſide, and the Sword again unſheathed, 
as ſoon as the Seaſon permitted, I need not 
tell you the Progreſs made by the Counts Sax 
and Lowendabl. You know they carried all 
before them with an amazing Rapidity of Suc- 
ceſs. Their very Names ſeemed ſufficient to 
command Victory. Cities, and well-fortify'd, 
Towns, fell of themſelves on their Approach, 
and ſcarce waited a Summons of Surrender. 
Bergen-op- Zoom was the firſt that gave any 
Check to the Arms of France in the Low- 
Countries, 
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Countries, and, impregnable as it was ſtiled, 

at laſt ſhared the Fate of the others. 
' - The Siege of this Place however continued 
for ſeveral Weeks, and I remember that the 
whole Talk at Paris at that Time was, that 
when it was once taken, they ſhould with great 
Facility over-run all Holland, and the Friends 
of the young Chevalier made no Scruple of add- 

ing, that then the Miniſtry would infallibly eſta- 
bliſh him in his Claim. You faw how ill 
Prophets they were in this Point: Bergen- 
oþ- Zoom was taken, and Maęſtricht alſo ; but 
no ſooner were ſo, than the Victors ſtopped 
ſhort, and the Succeſs of their Arms only ſerv'd 
to gain a Peace, ſuch as was deſired by France, 
and the Intereſts of the young Chevalier, with 
all the Promiſes had been made him both by 
King and Miniſtry, ſo far from being remem- 
bered, that in one of the Articles, the Crown 
of Great Britain was guaranteed to the Houſe 
of Hanover; and in another ſtipulated, that 
the Son of that unhappy Perſon who lays Claim 
to it ſhould be N to quit the French Do- 
minions. 

But as this Peace was a long Time in Agi- 
tation, and the Concluſion of it delayed by Ob- 
jections rais'd by ſeveral of the Powers con- 
cerned in it, which it is not my Buſineſs to 
enter into, I ſhall onlyrelate, in as brief a Man- 
ner as the Subject will admit, thoſe Things by 


which the young Chevalier was immediately 
Nee 5 
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Some People I find have been ſurprized that 
the French, after having gained ſuch Advantages, 
ſhould not rather have purſued their Con- 


queſts than have liſtened to any Terms of Ac- 


commodation ; but thoſe who talked in this 
Manner E Wa did not know, or did not conſider 
the true Condition of France at that Time 


Succeſsful by Land, but more undone by Sea. 


— All the Conqueſts they could have hoped 


for, even had the Bank of Amſterdam fallen 


into their Hands, would not have compenſat- 
ed for the Loſs of their trading Veſſels, the en- 
tire Diſtruction of their Commerce, and the 
Loſs of their Colonies, which, had. the War 
continued but one Vet longer, "muſt inevitable 


have been the Caſe. The Naval Force of Great 


Britatn ſpread theSeas,carryingTerror wherever 
they appeared, not a Ship here dar'd venture 
out, ſcarce ſafe in their own Harbours. — Nor 
was this all the Diſtreſſes they laboured under, 
a blaſted Harveſt, a Scarcity of Proviſions, an 
univerſal Decay of the Inland Trade, the Re- 
monſtrances of the Clergy, the Petitions of the 
Parliament at Paris, the Diſcontent of the 
whole Body of People, which even threatned 
a Rebellion, united to hurry the Government 


into the only Meaſures for averting and retriev- 


ing ſo many Evils. 
Others again have imputed this ſudden Turn 


tothe Interpoſition of a certain Power in Alliance 
with France, but who, by an indefatigable 
Attention to the Affairs of Europe, has ren- 


dered | 
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dered himſelf of ſo. much Conſequente to their 
different Intereſts, as to have the Balance at 
preſerit really in his Hands; but how ſuch a 
Suppolition can be accounted for; I cannot 
conceive, he having himſelf a Pretenſion on 


ſome of the Dutch Provinces, which doubt- 
leſs, conſidering how cloſely he is linked with 
France, would have been yielded to him, when 
once the latter had become Maſter of Holland: 

Nothing, therefore in my Opinion, can be more 
improbable, than that he ſhould, in meer Ge- 
neroſity to a People whom he was never known 
much to affect, give up the Proſpect of reco- 


vering what he claims a juſt Title to, and is 


not very likely to obtain by any other means 


than thoſe I have mentioned, and which have, 
for the preſent, ſubſided. —1 could alſo add 


ſome other Arguments on this Score, if it 
would not take up too much of my Paper, 


and is alſo foreign to the Matter in Hand. — 
For on what Motives ſoever the French thus 


lap as it were, into a Negociation of 
Peace, is of no Moment to the Affair I take 
upon me to diſcuſs, as they were indifferent 
to the young Chevalier; it is enough to ſay, 
that on the Knowledge ſuch a Treaty was upon 
the Anvil, how he behaved under that Circum- 
ſtance. 

The Miniſtry could not now pretend that 
what they were doing was only to amuſe the 
Engliſb, and it appeared ridiculous to him, as 
indeed it well might, for . to ſay, that 

C | though 
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though the Treaty then carrying on ſhould 
terminate in a real Peace, Care ſhould be taken 
of his Intereſts : What Intereſts had he but 
ſuch which a Peace muſt entirely overthrow ?— 
He thought himſelf therefore no longer oblig'd 
to keep any Meaſures with them, and at Li- 
berty to ſhow he depended on nothing from 
them, and, that he reſented as he ought, the 
various, and continued Artifices they had prac- 
tiſed on him. 

And now, Sir, having laid before you the 
Motives which induced him to break with the 
French Court, I ſhall proceed to the Manner 
in which he did ſo; and believe you will own 
he could not bave taken any Methods more 
effectual for mortifying their natural Arrogance, 
and at the ſame Time for expoſing their Inſin- 
cerity to all Europe. 

When the Negociations were arrived at ſuch 
a Forwardneſs, that a Peace was ſcarce to be 
doubted of, thoſe even who wiſh'd it moſt for 
the common Good of their Country, expreſ- 
ſed a good deal of Concern for the young Che- 
valier, eaſily foreſeeing that on the Concluſion 
of it, he would be obliged to leave France, as 
his Father had been: Moſt People expected 

to ſee him extremely dejected on the Occaſion; 
and ſome who knew the Greatneſs of his Spi- 
rit imagined he would of himſelf leave the 
Dominions of France before the Preliminaries 
were ſigned, and not give the King and Mi- 
niſtry the Trouble of hgnifying to him that he 
muſt do ſo. Of 


. 
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Of this latter Opinion I was; but his Con- 
duct ſoon ſhewed how miſtaken all the Con- 
jectures formed of him had been, — whether 
it were that he was really pleaſed with being 
no longer under the Neceſſity of diflembling 
his Sentiments in regard to the French Mini- 
ſtry, or that the Force of his Reſolution ſet 
him above being concerned at any Thing 
could befall him, I will not pretend to fay, 
but it is certain he appeared more lively, gay, 
and ſpirituous than ever; — he hired” an ex- 
treme fine Hofel on the * Kay des Theatins for 
himſelf and the Chief of his Rattone, on pur- 
poſe, as he ſaid, to be near the Opera, the 
Comedy, and other Diverfions of Paris, ſome 


one or other of which he now very ſeldom 


failed of partaking every Evening. — When- 
ever any Diſcourſe happened in his Preſence 
concerning the Congreſs which was ſoon to aſ- 
ſemble at Aix la Chapelle, he ſeemed not to 


regard any Thing was faid on that Score, but 


either ſung, or found ſome Way of waving 
making any Reply. 

He did not preſently refrain going to Ver- 
failles, Feuntainbleau, Chorſy, or wherever the 
Court was; but it was obſerved he neither 
went ſo frequently, nor ſtayed ſo long as he 
had been accuſtomed, and rather choſe to a- 


void, than ſeek any private Conferences with 
the King. The firſt public Indication he 


1 gave 
On the Banks of the Sciene, oppoſite the N an eX- 
treme pleaſant Part of the Town. 
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gave how little he prized the future Friend- 
ſhip of France, was to cauſe a great Number 
of Medals to be caſt with his Head, and this 
Inſcription: 


* Carolus Walliæ Princeps. 


And on the Reverſe, Britannia, and Ship- 
ping, with this Motto : 


Amor et Spes 


Britanniæ. 


Of theſe ſome were of Silver, others of 
Copper; the latter Sort he took Care to have 
diſtributed ſo well, that few of any tolerable 
Rank but had one of them : Every Body was 


ſurprized at the Device; ſome knew not what 


to make of it; but thoſe who conſidered that 


France was reduced to the Condition of being 
glad of a Peace, entirely by the Bravery and 
Succeſſes of the Engh/h Fleet, looked upon 
it as an Inſult. I was told by one be- 


longing to Monſieur de Puyſciux, that the 
Miniſtry were ſo highly offended at it, that 
they complained of it to the King, and 


pretended that ſome Notice ought to be ta- 
ken of it, to which it ſeems his Majeſty re- 


plyed 


*The Editor remembers to have ſeen Medals with this In- 
ſcription, or ſomething near it, ſaid to be ſtruck on his Ex 
dition into Scot/and, but how far they differed in other Parts of 
the Device from theſe mentioned in the latter, cannot be certain. 
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d without any Warmth, that the ens 
doubtleſs had his Reaſons, but whatever they 
were, as he couldnot be called to an Account, 
nothing ſhould be ſaid on the Occaſion. _ 

This, however, made a very great Noiſe, 
as the Medals were not only in the Hands of 
ſo many People in Paris, but to my certain 
Knowledge were alſo ſent over to England, 
Scotland, and ſeveral other Parts of Europe. — 
The Prince of Conti, who is accounted one of 
the proudeſt Men in all France, and alſo of 
the moſt Wit, ſhewed he was exceſſively 
picqued at the young Chevalier on this Oc- 
cation ; for meeting him one Day in Luxem- 
burgh Gardens he told him, with an Air of 
Pleaſantry, but which alſo had ſomewhat of 
a Sneer in it, that the Device of his Medals 
was not altogether ſo applicable, as the Bri- 
tiſh Navy were no very good Friends to him; 

to which, I am credibly informed, the young 
Chevalier made this remarkable Reply: 

* Cela eſt Vray, Prince! mais je ſuis non- 
obſtant L' Amy de la Flotte contre tous ſes 
Ennemis, comme je regarderay toutjours la 
Gloire D' Angleterre comme la Mienne, et ia 
Glorre eſt dans fa Flotte. 

The Prince unwilling to make a ſeri rious 
Affair of it, ſaid no more, but left him to 
join ſome other Company, to whom it ſeems 

C 3 he 


* That is very true, Prince! but nevertheleſs, I am a 


Friend to the Navy againſt all Enemies whatever, as I ſhall 
ays look upon the Glory of England as my own, and her 


Glory is in her Navy. 
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he related what had paſſed, not without in- 
veighing with ſome Heat againſt the In- 
gratitude (as he term'd it) of the young Chee 
valier. 

Soon after the French Plenipotentiaries were 
ſet out to meet thoſe of the other Powers at 
Aix la Chapelle, in order to open the Con- 
greſs, the young Chevalier, entered his Pro- 
zeſt there, againſt all that ſhould be concert- 
ed, or agreed upon, in that or any other 


Congreſs, in Prejudice to his Title and Pre- 


tenſions, This, as it was a Thing of Form, 
and had been done both by his Father and 
Grandfather, on the afſernbling of every Con- 

greſs ſince the Family were excluded, was no 
more than might be expected, and indeed to 


have omitted it would have been deemed as a 
tacit relinquiſhing his Claim, — 


Many Peo- 
ple, however, thought it would better have 
become the old Chevalier, not only as it was 
more immmediately his Province, but alſo as 
his Son was actually a Gueſt at the ſame 
Time in the French Dominions; but as 1 
have already hinted to you that unfortunate 
Perſon ſeems to have done with all Hopes and 
Deſires that Way, and the young Chevalier, 
as Regent, thought himſelf empower'd to at 
in every Thing with reſpect to the Pretenſions 
of their Family to the Crown of Great Bri- 
rain, as he ſhould judge moſt proper and con- 


yenient for their Intereſts, * 
B 


* . 
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But in this Proteſt there was ſomething 
more remarkable than had been in any of 
thoſe which had preceded it: The young 
Chevalier, after declaring what I have already 
ſpecified, adds, That whatever might be ray d 
nuated to the contrary, he would never accept 
of any Offers, or enter into any Conditions, for 
giving up his Clatm, which he was determined 
to maintain by all the Means Heaven ſhould 
put in his Power ; and ſhould reject all ſuch 
Propoſals as the Acceptance of muſt oblige him 
to abandon thoſe who adhered to, and det 
on him. 

This latter Part look'd like a Confirma- 
tion of ſome Reports with which I have not 
yet acquainted you. It was whiſpered by ſe- 
veral who pretended to be deep in the Secrets 
of State, that there was a Project on Foot 
for compromifing that Affair which had for 
ſo many Years divided the Subjects of Great. 
Britain, and that Propoſals had been made to 
the young Chevalier, that on renouncing for 
ever all Claim to the Crown of Great Britain 
and breland, a perpetual yearly Subſidy ſhould 
be granted him from thoſe Kingdoms, ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport the Dignity of a Prince, which 
Title ſhould alfo be allowed him as a Branch 
of the Sobreſey Line. 

If it may be depended on that ſuch Propo- 
fals were actually made (as that Part of the 
Proteft above quoted gives room to believe) 


they could not but have given great Matter of 
| C4 Diſ- 
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Diſguſt to ue young Chevalier. If this was 
the 8 the French Miniſters told him would 
be taken of his Intereſts, it was ſuch a Care 
as he thought he had no Reaſon to thank them 
for; and I muſt fay that in whatever Heads 
ſuch a Deſign was formed, it was extremely 
weak. Could it be imagined, with any Shew 
of Probability, that a Perſon who had in 
every Inſtance of his Behaviour teſtified that 
he was ſtrictly tenacious of what he calls his 
Birth-right, and who had refuſed to give up 
one Part of the Dominions he lays Claim to, 
as a Conſideration for being put in Poſſeſſion of 
the others, would ever be. prevailed upon to 
relinquiſh the whole, and become a Penſioner 
to the Crown he was bred in the . 
of wearing. 

I might poſſibly have ſpared this Part of my 
Information, as I fancy this Affair was talked 
of on your Side the Water ; for a Perſon of 
ſome Conſideration who took a Trip hither on 
the Ceſſation of Arms, told me he had heard 
ſomewhat of it in London; what I have faid 
however, may ſerve to confirm you in the 
Opinion of the Probability of ſuch a Thing 
being in Agitation, though it did not take 
Effect. 

After the Signing of the Preliminaries the 
young Chevalier went no more to Court, 
but appeared far from being diſconcerted at this 
Event: I can ſpeak this with Certainty; for 
happening one Day to be at the Duke de Bou- 


villions, 
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villions, on Account of ſome Actions I had 
in my Hands, and which on the Aſſurance of 
a Peace roſe exceſſively, and were likely to do 
fo every Day, the Converſation I had with 
him was interrupted by Word being brought, 
that the P. R. meaning the young Chevalier, 
was come to viſit him, on which he was run- 
ning down Stairs to meet him, but was 
prevented by the other, who was in the Room 
before. he could well leave it.—I made my 
Congee, telling the Duke I would attend him 
at a more leiſure Hour; but I had ſcarce 
reached the outer Chamber when the young 
Chevalier being, told I was an Engliſhman, 
deſired J ſhould be called back; on 
my Return he aſked me ſeveral] Queſtions, 
and talked to me with a Freedom which, tho' 
far from derogating from. his Dignity, was 
yet ſo ſurprizingly flattering from a Perſon of 
his Rank to one of mine, that I muſt confeſs, 
I could not keep myſelf from being very much 
tranſported with it at that Time. So great a 
Force has Affability and a Sweetneſs of Beha- 
viouc over the Minds of all who are treated 
with it by their Superiors. | 
This was the firſt, and indeed the only 

Time I ever had the Honour of being ſpoke 
to by him ; but the few Minutes I was in his 
Preſence ſerved to make me ceaſe to think it 
ſtrange ſo many had hazarded their Lives and | 
Fortunes in his Service. 


Every 8 
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Every Thing at laſt being ſettled by the 
Plenipotentiaries, to the Satisfaction of the 
contending Powers, thoſe at leaſt of Great 
Britain, France and the States General, the 
Streets of Paris rang with Acclamations. --- 
The Populace could not contain their Joy, 
and though they loved the young Chevalier 
almoſt to idolizing him, and looked on this 
Event as the ſole Deſtruction of his Hopes, 
yet was that Conſideration inſufficient to make 
them refrain even before his own Door, and 
in his very hearing, the moſt tumultuous De- 
monſtrations of Gladneſs at ſeeing the Misfor- 
tunes the War had involved them in at laſt 
relieved. Yet did not all this ſeem to give 
him the leaſt Shock, he had determined to 
contemn his Fate, inſtead of complaining on 
the Severity of it; and kept his Reſolution 
to the End, even in the midſt of the moſt 
ſhocking and unexpected Trials. | 
It was ſoon known all over Paris, that 
one of the Articles of the Treaty he would 
be obliged to quit France entirely, and alſo 
that the King being willing to ſoften the 
Stroke as much as poſſible, had wrote a Let- 
ter to the States of Fribourg, deſiring they 
would receive him in a * becoming 
his Birth, and as a P---ce who was very dear 
to him ; --- but neither the one, or the other 
had any Effect on the Deportment of our 
young Hero, he continued to live as a Perſon 
wholly diſintereſted, and regardleſs of what 
was 
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was doing, till the King, who had doubt- 
leſs expected he would have gone of his own 
Accord, finding he did not, ordered Cardinal 
Tencin to acquaint him with the —— 
there was for his Departure. 


It may be ſuppoſed the Cardinal delivered 


this Meſlige in the moſt tender Terms that 
could be, and ſpared no Arguments to con- 
vince him of the Regret his moſt Cbriſtian 
Majeſty felt at finding himſelf conſtrained, for 
the Sake of giving Peace to Europe, to make 
a Conceſſion ſo difagreeable to himſelf. I alſo 
heard that he ſhould infinuate as if the whole 
Thing was only an Expedient to ſerve a tem- 
porary Purpoſe, and that in a ſhort Time he, 
the young Chevalier, might return with a 
greater Proſpect of Advantage than ever; 
to this, the fame Perſon aſſured me, he gave 
very ſhort and equally evaſive Anſwers, and 
the Cardinal was obliged to leave him without 
being able to give the King any poſitive Ac- 
count whether he was ready to conform to his 
Intentions or not. 

The King nevertheleſs waited the Reſult 
for thirteen or fourteen Days, but being in- 
formed that he made not the leaſt Preparation 
for his Departure, ſent the Duke de Gefvres 
with a Meſſage of much the fame Nature 
with that the Cardinal had delivered, but 
this had no more effect than the former; the 
young Chevalier only told him that he had 
ſo little expected the Step had been taken, 

that 
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that he had not yet ſufficient Time to conſider 
how to behave in it. 

This Anſwer produced a Delay of near a 
Fortnight more, when the Duke de Geſures 
was ſent a ſecond Time, and on his expatia- 
ting on the Neceſſity the King was under of 
executing this Article of the Treaty, the 
young Chevalier replied, with ſome Warmth, 
that there was a prior Treaty, between him- 
ſelf and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, from 
which he could not depart with Honour,---- 
It was in vain the Duke urged him to be more 
explicit, the other only bid him deliver what 
he had faid to the King, who would know his 
Meaning. | 

Neither of theſe Viſits from the Duke, 
nor the Purport of his Errand, was made a 
Secret either by the one or the other Side, 
and there was ſo little Appearance that the 
young Chevalier had any Intention to leave 
Paris, that his People bought ſeveral Pieces 
of new Furniture for his Houſe. Among 
other Things he ſent to the King's Goldſmith, 
who had been employed by himſelf before, 
and ordered him to make a Service of Plate to 
the Value of an hundred thouſand Crowns, 
to be ready againſt a particular Day he men- 
tioned, which the Goldſmith promiſed not to 
fail in; but it ſo happened that immediately 
after he received Orders to prepare ſuch a large 
Quantity for the King's Uſe againſt that Time, 


that he found it impoſſible to comply with 
both, 
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both, on which he waited on the young Che- 

valier, and entreated he would allow him 
ſome few Days longer, telling him the Occa- 
ſion; but he would not admit of the Excuſe, 
inſiſting on being firſt ſerved as he had given 
the firſt Orders. 

The Goldſmith was in a very great Dilemma 
on this Occaſion, but thought it the moſt pru- 
dent Way to extricate himſelf from it would 
be to acquaint the King, who no ſooner heard 
the Story, than he commanded that the young 
Chevalier ſhould be firſt ſerved, and that the 
Value of the Plate ſhould be paid by the Comp- 
troller of his Houſhold without any Expence 
to the other. 

It is probable, the King imagined the Hurry 
he ſhewed for having this Plate got ready by 
ſuch a Time, was occaſioned by his deſigning 
to leave Paris on that Day; for not till above 
a Week after it had been delivered were any 
more Meſſages ſent to him. 

But it is plain the young Chevalier was ſo far 
from anv ſuch Intention, that he reſolved to 
puſh Things to the laſt Extremity. — This fine 
Service, as I afterwards heard from ſome of 
his People, was on the Score of a grand Enter- 
tainment he made, at which were preſent the 
Princeſs Talmont, a near Relation to the Queen, 


the Marchioneſs de Sprimont, Madame de Mai- 


fieux, the Duke de Bouillion, and above thirty 
others of the Nobility of both Sexes, and ſeve- 


Foreigners of great Diſtinction. 


About 
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About this Time it was that the two Lords, 
hi were ſent Hoſtages from Great Britain, 
arrived in Paris, on which the young Chevalier 
expreſſed great Marks of Diſſatisfaction, and 
ſaid publicly, that the Tables were ſadly turned 
upon England, ſince her Word could not be 
relied upon without ſuch Pledges as are ſcarce 
ever granted, but by a conquered Nation, and 
French Faith paſſed current for all that was to 
be done on her Part. 

If the Britiſp Glory be indeed ſo dear to 
him, as the whole e of his Words and- 
Actions give us the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to believe 
It is, he muſt, in Effect, be extremely ſhocked 
at a Conceſſion ſo unworthy of it, and ſo un- 
precedented even in Times of the oreateſt Dan- 
ger and Neceſſity! O how grating is it to the 
Engliſb and Scots who are here, to ſee theſe 
Lords, theſe Pledges of the Submiſſion of both 
Nations, carried about under the Pretence of 
diverting them, but in reality to ſhew them as 
Trophies of French Victory over Britiſb Spirit! 
How ſtinging mutt the polite Inſult be to theſe 
noble Hoſtages, did not their Youth prevent 
it from ſinking too deeply into their Reflection 
When they come to more Years, they doubt- 
leſs will be covered with Bluſhes, at the Re- 
membrance of the ſhameful Tour they made. 
I will not give you the Pain of knowing what 

is ſaid in the Coffee-Houſes here on this Occa- 


ſion, by every little VWitling and petit Maitre, 
but 
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but proceed to the young Chevaler's Affairs, 
which were now drawing to a Criſis. 

The French Court having received repeated 
Complaints from the Eng/iſh Miniſtry, that 
he was not yet removed, thought proper to re- 
mind him once more what was expected from 
him: Accordingly, the Duke de Gefores waited 
on him a third Time, and acquainted him alſo 
that the States of Fribourg had returned a moſt 
obliging Anſwer to the King's Letter on his 
Account, and were ready to receive the Honour 
of his coming to reſide in their Canton, with 
all the Demonſtrations of Reſpect due to his 
Birth and Virtues, and in their Power to give. 
To this the young Chevalier replied only, that 
he hoped to find a Time to return the good 
Will of the States, without giving the Duke any 
Satisfaction whether he accepted their Offer or 
not. 

The King on this diſpatched a Courier to 
Rome, with an Account of all had paſſed : The 
young Chevalier ſent alſo to his Father, and 
the Court being willing to wait the Reſult of 
this, ut a yet further Delay. As no 
Part of theſe Proceedings were a Secret, there 
was ſcarce any thing elſe talked of in Paris. 
For a P inthe Circumſtances of this young 
Hero to thwart the Intentions, and diſregard 
the Power of ſo great a Monarch, would have 
ſeemed a Thing too ſtrange to be accounted 
for, had not the flagrant Injuſtice done him, 
and the high Idea every one had of the Great- 
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200 87 li Mind, diminiſhed the Wonder and“ 
juſtified the Reſentment : And, I may venture 


to ſay, that among the Body of the People, 


taking in all Degrees, for one that blamed his 


Conduct in this Point, there were more chan 


an hundred that applauded it. | 

Two of the diſtinguiſhed Charadteriflics of 
the French Nation, being the Envy they are 
apt to conceive of the Excellence of any Perſon 
not born among them, and their implicit Love 
and Reverence, even to idolizing their Sove- 


reign, we muſt be obliged to confeſs that the 


Merits they vouchſafed to acknowledge in a 
Foreigner, muſt be extraordinary indeed, and 


that he who is capable of rivalling their King 
in their Affection and Reſpect, muſt have 
ſomewhat of a ſuperior Dignity about him. 


Whenever the young Chevalier appeared in any 
public Walks, all the Company followed the 


Path he took, as impelled by an irreſiſtible 


Attraction. When he came to the Opera or 
| Comedy, the Attention of the whole Audience 
was fixed upon him, regardleſs of what was 


preſented. on the Stage. The Moment of his 


Entrance into the Box, a general Whiſper in 
his Favour ran from one Side of the Theatre 
to the other, and few of the Fair Sex but let 
fall Tears of mingled Pity and Admiration, 


While he alone ſeemed above a Senſibility of 
La his own Misfortunes, and talked to the young 


"A 2 1 with whom he was perpetually ſur- 


rounded, 
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rounded; in the ſame eaſy, chearful, and affa- 


ble Manner, he had always done. 


It is certain that when there is an innate 
Grandeur of Soul, it will appear in every 


Look and Motion of the outward Frame; the 
moſt illiterate, as well as moſt diſcerning, had 
always thought they ſaw ſomething in this il- 


luſtrious Unfortunate, that commanded their 


Love and Admiration, and almoſt every one 


ſeemed ambitious of being the firſt to diſco- 


ver in him ſome new Perfection which they 


had not heard taken Notice of by others; 


but the Magnanimity with which he ſupport- 


ed this laſt Stroke, which was looked upon 
as ſo fatal to his Hopes, was now the general 
Topic of Eulogium in all Places whatſoever : 
The Princeſs Talmont herſelf ſpoke fo largely 
of it, even in the King's Preſence, that ſhe 


was forbid the Court, and ſeveral other -very 


great Perſonages were wa in Diſgrace on 


that Account. 


The Miniſtry being now fully convinced, 


that it would be impoſſible for them to make 
any future Uſe of him in their Schemes for 
diſtreſſing England, wiſhed nothing more 
than his Deſtruction, and took this Oppor- 

tunity of repreſenting to the King, that his 
Majeſty had been too paſſive in this Affair, 


that he had ſuffered, himſelf to be affronted 5 


in his own Dominions, his Authority called 


in Queſtion, and the Affections of his Sub:: 
jects alienated in favour of a Stranger, and $8; 3+ 


0p” 


). 
urged that ſomewhat ought to be done to 
humble the Pride, as they termed it, of the 
young Chevalier; adding, that it would be too 
great a Condeſcenſion to wait the Return of 


the Courier from Rome; on which the King 


was prevailed on to ſend the Duke de Geſvres 

a fourth Time to him, and inſiſt on his imme- 

diate Removal. F 

The young Chevalier now expreſſed ſome 
Impatience, and told the Duke, that though 

he ſhould always treat with Reſpect any one 

who came to him ' from the King, yet he 


was ſorry to find he had the Trouble of re- 


peating ſo often a Buſineſs to which he could 
give no Ear, without hearing it from the 
King himſelf: The Duke replyed, that 
ſuch a Thing was impoſſible, as his R—1 
H ſs went not to Court, and. it could not 
be expected his Majeſty would come to the 
Kay des Theatin in Perſon. * Enfin donc, 


Monſieur le Duc, faid the young Chevalier, Je 


n'ay plus rien a dire, que ce que Jay deja dit 
pardonnez moy, Jay Affair — and with 
theſe Words went out-of the Room, leaving 
the Duke in the en Conſternation * 
nable. u 

The King, 1 being impatient to 


get rid of him at any Rate, and as yet loth to 


to proceed to Extremities, vouchſated to write 
4 a 


In ſhort ly Monſieur le Duke, I have nothing to ſay 
but what I have already faid ; pardon me, 1 have 
ſome Buſineſs, 
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a Letter to him with his own Hand, and 


ſent with it a Blank Order to be filled up by 


himſelf, for what yearly Sum he pleaſed, — 
both which the Duke de Gefvres was obliged 
to deliver, though he 'has ſince declared he 
would have gladly been excuſed. | X 

The young Chevalier read the Letter twice 
over, and having pauſed a little, threw the 
Order from him with Diſdain, faying, he nei- 
ther wanted nor would receive any Favours of 
that Kind from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; 
and, as for the reſt, the Thing required of 
him was not conſiſtent with Honour : — 
Whether he meant his own Honour, or that 
of the King, is uncertain; but he would ex- 
plain himſelf no farther, and this was all the 
King's Condeſcenſion produced. 

This ambiguous Proceeding both perplex- 
ed and exaſperated the King; a Council was 
called upon it, and it was there reſolved, that 
Monficur Je Count de Maurepas, who had al- 
ways maintained a good Underſtanding with 
the young Chevalier, ſhould go to him and 
expoſtulate with him on his late Conduct, | 
nor leave him till he had obliged him to de- 
clare, in expreſs Terms, what was his Inten- 
tion; and withal to intimate to him, that 
if he did not conform to the preſent Neceſſity 
of Affairs, by leaving the Kingdom with a 
good Grace, the Miniſtry would be obliged to 
compel him to it in order to fulfill thei En- 
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Les Miniſtres! les Miniſtres! cryed the 


young Chevalier with gr? 7 Difſdain, — 
Si vous voule m'obliger, Monfieur 4e Compte, 
dites au Roy votre, maitre, que je ſuis ne 
pour rompre tous les Projets de ſes Miniſtres. 
This, you'll ſay, was plainly ſetting them 
at Defiance, and might be expected would 
be attended with no leſs Conſequences than 
the utmoſt of their Malice could contrive to 
bring about: But the young Chevalier ſhewed 
himſelf as incapable of Fear as he was above 
Diſſimulation, and having nothing to hope 
from their Friendſhip, diſpiſed their Reſent- 
ment. 3 ; 
You ſurpriſe me very much, Sir, by telling 
me it is reported in England, that on the Ar- 
rival of the Hoſtages he concealed himſelf in 
the Houſe of ſome Friend in order to have it 


believed he had quitted Paris, than which I 


can aver, on my own Knowledge, nothing can 
be more falſe ; and he was ſo far from endea- 


vouring to avoid thoſe noble Lords, that he 


ſought an Opportunity of having ſome Diſ- 
courſe with them, but the Caution obſerved 
by the Marquis de Puyſieux, prevented him 
from ever once meeting them. The Subject 
on which perhaps he intended to have enter- 
tained them might not indeed have been very 
agreeable to the French Court; for though to 
rt preſerve 


* The Miniſters! the Miniſters! —— if you will oblige 
me, Monſieur the Count, tell the King your Mafter that I am 
bornto break all the Schemes of his Miniſters. | 
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preſerve an entire Command over all his Paſſions 
is a diſtinguiſhed Part of his Character, the 
Indignation he conceived on hearing theſe Lords 
were arrived, was ſo great, that without any 
Regard to who might hear him, he ſaid 
Shameful Conceſſion ! unworthy of a Miniſtry, 
not abandoned to all Senſe of Honour and 
Virtue! But if ever I mount the Throne of 
my Anceſtors, Europe ſhall ſee me uſe my ut- 
moſt Endeavours to force France in her Turn, 
to ſend Hoſtages into England. This I am 
aſſured he ſaid from the beſt Authority I could 
have, except his own. 

And here I think it may not be improper to 
obviate another idle Surmile, which 000 ough 
you did not mention in your Letter, a * 
tleman, who arrived here the other Day, told 
me was grown into a Rumour when he left 
London, which is, that this whole 
Affair was a Complot between the King and 
the young Chevalier, that the latter wight 
have an Opportunity of making a Noiſe, in 
France, as he had done in Scotland and Eng- 
land. There is ſomewhat ſo abſurd in 
ſuch a Suppoſition, as well deſerves the Ridi- 
cule it is here treated with by all who have 
heard of it. — You Enghſh, ſaid a French 
Gentleman to me, are very ferfile in Inven- 
tion whenever you have a Mind, either to 
exalt or depreciate a Charadter ; but your Mit- 


fortune is not to conſult Probability in Jour 


Fables, 
3B His 
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His Obſervation was indeed very juſta s 
to this Story ; for if it be ſuppoſed the young 
Chevalier was ſo paſſionately fond of making 
a Noiſe, as, for the Sake of doing ſo, to reject 
all the Offers made him by a great King and 
Miniſtry, would that King and Miniſtry ſub- 
mit to be the Dupes of a Vanity ſo unprofita- 
ble to him, and ſo derogatory to their own 
Honour? --- Would ſo many grand Councils 
have been held, and ſo many warm Debates 
have aroſe, whether they ſhould make uſe of 
Force to expel him the Kingdom or not, 
meerly to give him an Opportunity of ſhew- 
ing his Spirit, and afford him freſh Matter of 
Complaint : Thoſe who formed this 
Tale muſt be little acquainted with the Cha- 


fracter of the French, who though they may 


ſometimes yield in Things of little Moment in 
order to ſerve a much greater Purpoſe of their 
own, were never known to do it in Favour of 
another,--- The young Chevalier, indeed, had 
a double View in acting in the Manner he did: 
- Firſt to convince all Europe that the moſt 
ſolemn Engagements had been entered into 
between him and the Court of France, and 
were all broke on their Part; and Secondly, 
to ſhew that Court, that he was not to be 
any farther impoſed upon, and reſented as he 
ought the Artifices they had practiſed on 
him; both which Views he knew it could 
not be in the Power of the King and Mini- 
ſtry to diſappoint ; but if it can be ae 
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that the King and Miniſtry could have any 
one View in giving him a ſecret Permiſſion 
to inſult them, I ſhall ceaſe to treat the above 
Conjecture with the Contempt I, do at pre- 


ſent. 
Methinks I ſhould. be glad, however, to 


know whether it took Birth from the mean 


Envy of this young Hero's Enemies in order 


to deſtroy the Merit of his Fortitude and Spirit, 
or from the miſtaken Zeal of ſome ' of his 
Friends, who may imagine it a Credit for 
him ſtill to be well with the French Court, 
and perhaps continue to fancy, in ſpite of lo 
many Proofs to the contrary, that great Things 
will yet appear in his Fayour from this Quar- 
ter; but from which Side ſoever it proceeds, 
I believe 1 have faid enough to convince you, 
or any reaſonable Man, of the egregious Folly 
of it: — But to return. 

The Courier being at length arrived, brought 
a Letter from the old Chevalier to his Son, 
encloſed in one to the King, open, as it 1s 
ſaid, for his Majeſty's Peruſal. I with I could 
oblige you with. the Contents, but though 
many pretended Copies are handed about, 
they are ſo widely different from each other in 
the moſt material Paſſages, that it is impoſſible 
to know which of them is genuine, or if any 
one is ſo: — All that I can fay is this,— a 
Gentleman who was near the young Chevalier's 
Perſon, and is ſtill in Paris, aſſures me, that 
the Original contained a Command to him to 
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quit the French Territoties, ' but without men- 
. tioning any Time in which he ſhould. obey, 
and for this Reaſon he thought himſelf at Li- 
berty to ſtay Where he was, till he had fixed 
on a proper Place for his future Reſidence, as 
he had ſome Reluctance to go to Fribourgh, 
though he had no other Objection than becauſe 
he ſhould be looked upon as a Gueſt recom- 
mended by France, to whom, the ſame Per- 
Yon told me, he frequently ſaid, always with 
ſome Warmth, he would ſuffer any 1 ra- 
ther than be obliged. | 

The Miniſtry, however, knew nothing of 
his Intentions, he being determined to give 
them no previous Satisfaction, and imagining 
he would pay as little regard to his Father's 
Injunctions as he had done to their Remon- 
ſtrances, preſſed the King to give Orders for 
His being arreſted, and conducted by Force 
out of the Kingdom; to which his Majeſty 
ſeeing no other Means of complying with the 
Treaty, at laſt conſented, though being in the 
Queen's Apartment when the Order was 
brought to ſign, T am well informed he burſt 
into this pathetic Exclamation * Pauvre Prince! 
qu'il eſt difficille pour un Roy d'etre un veri- 
tably Amy! Which abundantly ſhewed he 
was far from being pleaſed with what the In- 
tereſt of his People had oblig'd him to do, and, 
in my Opinion, alſo, 'that he was entirely 
1 innocent of the vnworthy Treatment the young 
| | Cheva- 
Lees Prince! how difficult it is fora King to be a true Friend 


( -$2.)0 
| Chevalier receiv d, when in the Hands of thoſe 
| commiſſioned to arreſt him. 

This Order, ſigned but at Three o' Clock, 

. -was blaz'd all over Paris before Evening. A 
Gentleman of the young Chevaler's Retinue 
| heard of it, and gave him Intelligence; but 
he was ſo far from giving any Credit to it, 

that he cried ſomewhat haſtily, Piſh, piſh, 
an idle Rumour, they know I will obey my 
Father. | 

Some People compare his Conduct in this 
Point with that of Charles XII. King of Swe- 
den at Bender, and imagine that had he been 
attacked in his own Houſe, he would have 
defended himſelf in it as that Prince did; but 
I can ſee no Probability of his having any ſuch 
Deſign; becauſe, had it been ſo, he would 
certainly have kept entirely at home, whereas, 
on the contrary, he appeared every Day i in the 
moſt public Places and ſeemed rather to pro- 5 
voke than endeavour to avoid, any Effect of ! 
Power : And I rather think this Suggeſtion an 1 
Artifice in the Miniſtry, who might cauſe Ru- 
mours to be ſpread in Order to excuſe theMan- 
ner in which they cauſed him to be arreſted. 

I am nevertheleſs of Opinion, that he was 
not quite ſo well aſſured, as he affected to be, 
that the King would ſuffer nothing of the 
Nature he was informed of, ſhould. be offered 4 
to him. He had too much experienced the 1 
Invalidity of French Faith to depend on it, 
wy the keeping one Engagement with him, 

after 
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after having violated ſo many; but the Treaties. 
concerning his Eſtabliſhment in England, be- 
ing more private than that of his being allowed 
a perpetual Aſylum in France, he was, per- 
haps, not unwilling as they had broke through 
that which was known but to few, to force 
them by his reſolute Behaviour to break 
through in the moſt public Manner, that 
which was known to every Body. 

This I am the more confirmed in as I am 
informed by ſeveral of his Train, who are {till 
here, that he had repeated Notices ſent to him 
that an Order was actually ſigned for his being 
arreſted, and that walking in the Tuilleries a 
Perſon of Condition told him, that he' would 
certainly be ſeiz d that very Day if he did not 
prevent it by his immediate Departure, but in- 
ſtead of complying with that Advice, he ſeemed 
to treat it as chimerical, and turning to one of 
his Followers, ordered a Box ſhould be hired for 
"him that Night at the Opera- Houſe. It is pro- 
bable this Perſon might ſpeak of the Contempt 
with which he treated the Apprehenſions any 
one had for him on this Score, and alſo that 
he intended to be at the Opera; for it was 
there he was ſeized. 

Whether it were that the Miniſtry really 
expected he would make any Reſiſtance, or 
only pretended they did ſo, but they took fuch 
Meaſures to diſappoint any Deſign he might 
have that Way as muſt make you ſmile to hear 


of: No leſs than 1200 of the Guards were 
drawn 


„ 


drawn out and poſted in the Court of the Pa- 
lace-Royal, a great Number of Serjeants, and 
Grenadiers, arm'd Cap-a- pee, filled the Paſſage 
of the Opera-Houſe ; the Cuet were placed i in 
all the Streets leading to it, to hinder any one 
from paſſing that Way, and to ſtop the 
Coaches : Yet notwithſtanding all theſe Pre- 
cautions the Duke de Biron, who is Colonel 
of the Guards, and had the Charge of exe- 
cuting this important Commiſſion, either 
through Shame or Fear, durſt not appear in 
it, but kept himſelf at a Diſtance diſguiſed, to 


* the Event, which he committed to the 


Care of Major Vaudreville, a Man of mean 
Extraction and more mean Merit, who had 
been raiſed by him to that Poſt. 

This prodigious Feat, (prodigious indeed, 
as to the Cowardice with which it was con- 
certed, and' the Brutality exerciſed after the 


Accompliſhment, ) was performed by fix Ser- 


jeants, diſguiſed like Tradeſmen, who waited 
his ſteping out of his Coach, and all at once 


ſurrounding and ſeizing both his Arms and. 


Legs, hurried him into the Palace Royal, 
where they ſearched his Pockets, took out all 
was there even to a Penknite and Book, and 
not yet thinking themſelves ſafe, they bound 
him in ſuch a Manner, that it was utterly im- 
poſſible for him to move any one Limb of his 


Body; in fine they made no Difference be- 


tween him and a Malefactor, excepting that 
the Cords they tied him with were of Silk. 


But 


27.» 

But I may ſpare my Pen the Pains of relating 
any farther Particulars of this ſhocking Scene, 
as Iko a full Account of it has been tranſ- 
mitted to England by a Perſon of Condition in 
a Letter to a Friend, and you will doubtleſs 
have ſeen. it before this reaches you : 1 have 
only to acquaint you that the Moment the 
Mord was given of his being taken, another 
Party of theGuards ſeized on his Houſe, turned 
out the lower Claſs of Domeſtics, clapped all 
the Gentlemen of his Retinue into the Baſtile, 
and put the Broad-Seal on his Effects; but it 
is not to be queſtioned all will be ſent Alber him 
as ſoon as it is known where he will fix his Re- 
ſidence. The Gentlemen were ſet at Liberty 
on the Return of the Officers who had con- 
duced him to the Frontiers, and I ſuppoſe 
will alſo follow the Moment any News of him 
arrives; all that is yet known is, that he took 
his Rout from Pont bon Voiſin to Chamberry, 
Where having ſtayed three Days to write Let- 
ters to. ſeveral Parts of Europe, he proceeded 
to Avignon in order to meet Don Phillip, with 
whom we hear he ſtaid about a Week ; whe- 
ther he intends to continue there, or retire to 
ſome other Place, I believe no one here is able 


0 determine. 
Having told how much 5 was beloved at 


Paris, you will doubtleſs be curious to hear in 


13 what Manner the People beheld this Event: I 


will therefore give you. as perfect a Deſcription 
a8 as | am able. As it was a Thing they both feared 


and 


and expected, the News of his Arreſt occa- 
ſioned great Murmurs and Complainings. 
Some who chanced to be in the Street where 
it happened, and faw the Serjeants take Hold 
of him in the Manner I have related, fay, he 
looked that Inſtant like an Angel ſeized by 
. Fiends, and could not forbear uttering the bit- 
tereſt Execrations againſt thoſe Men, who, 
perhaps, were no leſs ſhocked themſelves at 
the Part they were obliged to act; but when 
they were afterwards informed of the unwor- 
thy, indeed, indecent Treatment he had re- 
ceived not only at the Palace-Royal, but alfo 4 
at the Caſtle of Vinrennes, and the amazin 
Fortitude and Magnanimity with which he ſul⸗ 
tained it; their Indignation againſt the Authors 
of it roſe beyond all-Bounds : They exclaimed 
againſt the Miniſtry for adviſing, the Officers 
for acting, and ſcarce ſpared Majeſty itſelf for 
conſenting: Where they dare ſpeak their Sen- 
timents Ray they cry, 4h diront ili 2 
cette Heure non pas Louis le bien aime, mais 
Louis l'injuſte! — Thus it is in the Power of a 
bad Miniſtry to loſe a Monarch the Affection | 
of his Subjects. l 
But what I ſhould treat as incredible, had I 'Y 
received it from any other Mouths than thoſe 
of ſome Perfons of the firſt Quality who were 
preſent, is this. The next Morning after the 
young Chevalrer was arreſted, the Dauphin | 
. went 


Ah! they will ſay now, not Lewis ebe avell belbwed, bu 
Levis the unjuſt ! - : 


( 62 ). 
went to the Royal Apartment, and in the full 
Levee took the Liberty of condemning the 
Step that had been taken with a Vehemence, 
which, however juſt, ſome thought too pre- 
ſuming. He ſaid, that he was both ſurprized 
and grieved his Majeſty had been prevailed upon 
to give the Royal Sanction to an Act, which 
fixed an indelible Stain upon the Glory of 
France; — that all Europe would deſpiſe the 
barbarous Policy of a Court which ſhewed no 
Regard either to it's own Engagements, or the 
Blood and Virtues of the Perſon thus ill dealt 
with ;—that the Miniſters who yielded ſuch an 
Article to be inſerted in the Treaty, and after- 
wards adviſed the Execution of it, ought to 
be looked upon as the Betrayers of his Majeſty's 
Honour, and that of their Country : — And 
added, that in this he ſpoke not only his own | 
Senſe, but that of the whole Nation. 80 
ſtinging a Remonſtrance, coming from the 
Mouth of a Son, could not but highly irritate - 
a King and Father; yet did he content himſelf 
at firſt with only telling him, he was too young 
to give his Judgment in Affairs of that nice and 
delicate Nature, till, finding the Dauphin per- 
ſiſted in inveighing againſt all the Meaſures had 
been taken in Relation to the young Chevalier, 
the King grew more warm, and ſuch high 
Words aroſe between them, that the Princes 
of the Blood, and others of the Nobility who 
were preſent, were in the utmoſt Conſterna- 


tion, and withdrew one by one, not chuſing 
| to 


„ 


to be Witneſs of a Diſpute in which none draed 


to interpoſe. 
The Example of the Daupbin gives a kind 


of Latitude to others, and if they have no- 


the Boldneſs to utter their Sentiments as he dic 
to the King himſelf, he is the only Perſon fron: 


whom they endeavour to conceal them. 


Wherever you go, ſcarce any thing is talkec 


of at preſent, nor I believe will be for a long 
Time, but the extraordinary Merits, Misfor- 
tunes, and ill Treatment of the young Hero; 
| who, they ſay, wants only the good Fortune 
of Alexander to be as great as Alexander ; and 
to have lived in the virtuous Days of Scipio, 
to be equally revered for his Fortitude, Tem- 
perance, and all the Virtues of Philoſophy. 
Where the illuſtrious Wanderer will now 
direct his Courſe is impoſſible to ſay. We only 
know, that the Averſion he has always had for 
the Superſtition and Bigotry of Rome, made 
him reſolve on quitting it, never to return thi- 
ther to reſide; and that as his great Prudence 
will not ſuffer him to make any Reſolution, 
without well weighing the Nature of the 
Thing in Queſtion, and the Conſequences 
that may peat reſult from it, ſo the Steadi- 
neſs of his Temper renders him incapable of 
receding from whatſoever he has once reſolved. 
But to what Part of the World ſoever he goes, 
or what Promiſes ſoever he may hereafter be 
flattered with, I think we may reaſonably con- 


clude, from the whole Tenor of his late Con- 
Fes duct, 


2 * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


. 


22 x tin: that tho he 18 y ter His 
> Claim, indftrious in proſecuting it, and has 


Cesc 8e 60 undertake every thing, confiſtent 


t Which he thinks himſelf born, he will, for 
the future, always diſdain to be made the Dupe 
of any foreign Power, to diſtreſs the People of 
| Great Britain, with how much Severity joei 
they may treat either his Perſon or Pret 
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